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The motif of Mansions is the conflict between youth's hope of 
the future and age's contentment with the past. Its characters 
are recognizable, but its psychology in the crisis-moment is 
unsound, which is the more regrettable in that the necessary but 
difficult telescoping of rise and fall is, in itself, well done. 

G. H. C. 

Coal, Iron and War : A Study in Industrialism, Past and Fu- 
ture. By Edwin C. Eckel. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1920. Pp. 375. 

Much time has passed since Matthew Arnold deplored the 
preoccupation of many Englishmen with the possible exhaustion 
of the coal supply and the consequences to their country's great- 
ness. The staunchest supporter of Arnold's ideals to-day could 
not deny the vital importance of that question. Only a country 
whose life is purely agricultural can effect a measure of indiffer- 
ence to the shifting of the world's coal and iron centres, and 
not even a purely agricultural country can escape the secondary 
results of such shifts. Mr. Eckel is no alarmist, no propagandist 
for conservation, but while be foresees no scarcity of the bases 
of industry for many generations, he presents facts which are 
significant for the economic balance of power in the near future. 

Coal, Iron and War comprises a brief summary of industrial 
history since the middle eighteenth century, an analysis of the 
situation to-day, and an application of the facts so arrived at to 
an understanding of the possibilities of the future. 

In the way of history the volume contributes little that is new 
to one acquainted with the general features of industrial 
progress, although in the brief treatment of the World War the 
author shows the importance of certain facts as yet hardly men- 
tioned by historical writers; for example, the unfortunate con- 
sequences of the withdrawal of the French armies behind the 
frontier just prior to the declaration of war, and the stupendous 
industrial results of the early German victories, together with 
the reflection that the Mesopotamian campaign "was the one 
sound commercial enterprise of the World War", (p. 130.) 

In the analysis of present conditions, as elsewhere, the scope 
of the book is broader than the title indicates, for the author 
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not only goes in much detail into the existing mineral resources of 
continents and nations, but gives extended consideration to 
prevailing types of organization in industrial enterprises, to the 
bearing of the labor movement upon the future of industry, and 
to the significance of the state's relation to industry under 
different governmental policies. 

Mr. Eckel's treatment of past and present is so careful and so 
open-minded that his ventures into prophecy merit serious re- 
spect. In contrast with Mr. Henry Adams, who fairly expected 
to see the world fly off upon some wild and incalculable tangent 
about the year 1921, Mr. Eckel expects movement in the same 
direction as in years past, but at appreciably lower velocities. 
In such vital matters as population and iron production, he 
thinks, the peak of acceleration has been passed, and we may 
expect that both will slacken to a rate of progress more in accord 
with that obtaining prior to the Industrial Revolution. But in 
the location of centres of industrialism and of progress, a 
change is bound to come, induced by the enormous mineral 
resources of Eastern Asia. The true "Yellow Peril" he sees 
not in invasion or immigration but in industrial competition 
based on the coal and iron of China. The danger, one gathers, 
is of more immediate concern to Europe than to us. We are pretty 
securely entrenched behind forty per cent, of the world's coal 
supply and a large though by no means inexhaustible reserve of 
iron ore. Our petroleum supply, however, is nearing depletion, 
and the author ventures, in this connection, the disconcerting 
prediction that, "barring some unforeseen development, we 
may be in the embarrassing position, during our next war, 
of asking British permission before our battleships can go to 
sea", (p. 131). 

In discussing the chances of permanent peace Mr. Eckel is far 
from sanguine. Though recognizing that no war under modern 
conditions can well prove profitable to a nation entering it, he 
sees in the sharpening of industrial competition an almost in- 
superable obstacle to a peaceful future. 

The following passage, which the author develops elsewhere 
more at length, may well be pondered by all who see in democ- 
racy a guarantee of general peace: — 
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"The seriousness of the matter arises from the fact that 
the chief incentives to future war, which we see even now 
exposed, are economic and industrial ; that they involve the 
great industrial nations ; and that democracies are peculiarly 
liable to undertake war as a relief from economic pressure." 
(p. 368). 

Julius W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 



The Life of Admiral Mahan. By Charles Carlisle Taylor. New York : 
George H. Doran Company. .1920. Pp. xiii, 359. 

Very few Americans in recent years have rivalled Admiral 
A. T. Mahan in depth or breadth of influence. The publication 
in 1890 of The Influence of Sea Power upon History marked the 
beginning of an era in naval policies the world over. Future 
historians must be left to appraise the value of this influence. 
The facts most obvious at present are that our own policies of 
navy building and territorial expansion have been profoundly 
altered in harmony with Mahan' s teaching, and that the adop- 
tion of his philosophy by Germany inaugurated a period of un- 
precedented naval rivalry. 

Mr. Charles Carlisle Taylor, the English author of this first 
biography of Mahan, has done valuable work in assembling im- 
portant material for an estimate of the writer's ideas and in- 
fluence. Such material is comprised in many letters of Mahan 
himself and significant extracts from his writing, and in such 
illuminating comments as that of Mr. Andrew D. White upon 
Mahan's part in the First Hague Conference (p. 100) and the 
Kaiser's telegram to Poultney Bigelow remarking that he was 
"devouring Captain Mahan's book" {The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History) and adding: "It is on board all my ships and con- 
stantly quoted by my captains and officers", (p. 131). There 
are, on the other hand, many quotations from seemingly irrele- 
vant or insignificant letters and remarks. The author gives the 
impression of having tried to assemble everything that any per- 
son, small or great, had said about Admiral Mahan. 

But, if Mr. Taylor is sometimes undiscriminating in his selec- 
tion of material, he is still more deficient when he attempts to 



